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On the Duration of Life among the Families of the Peerage and 
Baronetage of the United Kingdom, By William A. Guy, M.B. 
Cantab, Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, Professor of Fo- 
rensic Medicine in the King's College, Physician to King's College 
Hospital, Honorary Secretary of the Statistical Society, &c. 

In the course of some inquiries undertaken with a view of illustrating 
the influence of employments upon health, the want of a standard with 
which to compare the duration of life in the several classes of society, 
and in persons following different occupations, made itself strongly felt. 
There are two principal means of determining the influence of profes- 
sions and employments on longevity; the one by comparing the age at 
death of persons following those professions and employments with the 
age at death of a class placed in the most favourable circumstances ; the 
other by instituting a similar comparison between the ages of the living. 
In either case it is necessary that the comparison should be exact. For 
this purpose, whether the average age at death or the average age of the 
living is to be our test, we must commence the inquiry from the same 
age in each class. If, for instance, we wish to determine the influence 
of literary pursuits on longevity, we must first ascertain at what average 
age men engage in such pursuits, and then compare the mean age of the 
living and the mean age at death of that class with those members of the 
standard class who have attained the same age. For want of such 
simple precautions, and of the necessary standards of comparison, little 
real progress has been made in this mos't interesting department of vital 
statistics. 

The standard of comparison which we select for use ought to be one 
presenting as favourable an average age as possible. This age is most likely 
to be attained by the class that combines the greatest number of physical 
advantages, and has at its command all the means by which health may 
be preserved, and the best advice and assistance procured in case of ac- 
cident or illness. There is no class which possesses all these advantages 
in so eminent a degree as that which is the subject, of the present com- 
munication. 

The first object, then, which I had in view was to combine the ma- 
terials afforded by the peerage and baronetage, so as to form some useful 
standards of comparison. But the facts which were thus collected 
evidently admitted of being applied to the solution of some other questions 
of considerable interest, though of less practical importance, which are 
accordingly discussed in the course of this inquiry. 

That I might collect as large a number of facts as possible, the peer- 
age and baronetage were jointly laid under contribution ; and, for the 
same reason, I did not limit myself to the successors to titles, but ex- 
tracted the age at death of all males 21 years old and upwards, whose 
age is distinctly stated or admits of calculation,* excepting only such as 
died in battle or came to their death by accident. 

It is not pretended that facts thus gleaned from books of the peerage 
and baronetage, without further verification, are worthy of implicit con- 
fidence ; but it is probable that the error to which they are subject is not 

* Sharpe's Peerage, 1830, and Debrett's Baronetage, 1832, were employed, as 
bung at hand. 
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greater than that which would attach to any other collection of ages — as, 
for instance, to that of the ages of men engaged in scientific or literary 
pursuits, or belonging to any particular profession. For purposes of 
comparison, therefore, it is believed that the tables contained in the pre- 
sent essay may be safely employed, and will be found useful. 

The number of facts is 2291, of which 1989 were gleaned from the 
peerage and the remainder from the baronetage. The total number 
dying at each age is shown in the following table : — 

Table I. 





Number 




Number 




Number 




Number 






Age. 


of 


Age. 


of 


Age. 


of 


Age. 


of 


Age. 


of 




Deaths. 




Deaths. 




Deaths. 


72 


Deaths. 




Deaths. 


21 


7 


38 


27 


55 


55 


65 


89 


13 


22 


8 


39 


29 


56 


46 


73 


62 


90 


10 


23 


19 


40 


15 


57 


37 


74 


44 


91 


7 


24 


21 


41 


17 


58 


40 


75 


51 


92 


4 


25 


12 


42 


35 


59 


33 


76 


49 


93 


4 


26 


12 


43 


30 


60 


47 


77 


48 


94 


3 


27 


15 


44 


26 


61 


49 


78 


34 


95 


3 


23 


18 


45 


24 


62 


54 


79 


33 


95 


2 


29 


23 


46 


34 


63 


52 


80 


49 


97 


2 


30 


17 


47 


39 


64 


36 


81 


36 


98 


3 


31 


18 


48 


27 


65 


49 


82 


33 


99 


1 


32 


19 


49 


45 


66 


36 


83 


23 


100* 


} 


33 


26 


50 


36 


67 


37 


84 


28 


and up- 


\ 2 


34 


16 


51 


37 


68 


48 


85 


27 


wards 


J 


35 


20 


52 


31 


69 


56 


86 


20 






36 


17 


53 


36 


70 


64 


87 


33 






37 


19 


54 


36 


71 


38 


88 


16 







* One death at 102. This is the greatest recorded age, with the exception of 
Sir Ralph De Vernon, who is stated to have lived to 1 50, and was called the " Long 
liver." Elizabeth, Margaret, and Anr.e, daughters of Edward Legge, one of the an- 
cestors of the Earls of Dartmouth, attained the ages respectively of 105, 105, and 
111. The average age attained by 38 females, exclusive of those now named, was 
56-32. 

In the following tables the deaths are given for periods of five and ten 
years respectively, and a column is added presenting the per centage 
proportions at each quinquennial and decennial period : — 

Table II. 



Age. 



21—25 
26—30 
31—35 
36—40 
41—45 
46—50 
51—55 
56—60 
61—65 



Number 
of Deaths. 



67 
85 
99 
107 
132 
181 
195 
203 
240 



Per Cent. 



8-51 

8-86 

10-47 



Age. 



66—70 
71—75 
76—80 
81—85 
86—90 
91—95 
96-100 
and up- 
wards 



Number 
of Deaths. 



241 
258 
213 
147 
92 
21 

10 



Per Cent. 



10-52 
11-26 
9-30 
6-42 
4-01 
0-92 

0-44 
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Age. 



21—30 
31—40 
41—50 
51—50 
61—70 



Number 
of Deaths. 



152 
20G 
313 

39S 

481 



Per Cent. 



6-63 

8-99 
13-66 
17-37 
20-99 



71—80 
81—90 
91-100 
and up- 
wards 



Number 
of Deaths. 



Per Cent. 



471 
239 

31 



20-56 
10-43 

1-36 



The facts contained in the preceding tables have, through the kindness 
of Mr. Neison, been converted into a life table, which is subjoined : — 

Table IV. — Showing the Expectation of Life in the Families of the Peerage 
and Baronetage, as calculated from the foregoing data. 





Peerage 




Peerage 




Peerage 




Peerage 


Age. 


and 


Age. 


and 


Age. 


and 


Age. 


and 




Baronetage. 




Baronetage. I 




Baronetage. 




Baronetage. 


18 


40-2061 


40 


24-4500 ! 


62 


11-6080 


84 


4-1770 


19 


39-3215 


41 


23-2420 


63 


11-1420 


85 


3-S958 


20 


38-4750 


42 


22-5921 


64 


10-6830 


86 


3-8400 


21 


37-6614 


43 


21-9635 


65 


10-2303 


87 


3 7117 


22 


36-9640 


44 


21-3520 


66 


9-7857 


88 


3-6076 


23 


36-1016 


45 


20-9494 


67 


9-3518 


89 


3-5084 


24 


35-3445 


46 


20-1742 


68 


8-9325 


90 


3-4044 


25 


34-5967 


47 


19-6039 


69 


8-3521 


91 


3-2729 


26 


33-8543 


48 


19-0404 


70 


8-1506 


92 


3-1161 


27 


33-1200 


49 


18-4803 


71 


7-7873 


93 


2-8989 


28 


32-3912 


50 


17-9221 


72 


7-4405 


94 


2-6338 


29 


31-6535 


51 


17-7590 


73 


7-110-2 


95 


2-3720 


30 


30-8760 


52 


16-8121 


74 


6-7941 


96 


2-1159 


31 


30-2306 


53 


16-2270 


75 


6-4866 


97 


1-8689 


32 


29-5153 


54 


15-7137 


76 


6-1883 


98 


1-6363 


33 


28-80-23 


55 


15-1722 


77 


5-8996 


99 


1-4231 


34 


28-2900 


56 


14-6308 


78 


5-6204 


100 


1-2142 


35 


27-3790 


57 


14-0970 


79 


5-3506 


101 


1-0000 


36 


26-6700 


58 


13-5737 


80 


5-0884 


102 


0-7500 


37 


25-9690 


59 


13-0637 


81 


4-8389 


103 


0-5000 


38 


25-1590 


60 


12-5671 


82 


4-2016 






39 


24-5830 


CI 


12-1091 


83 


4-3799 







It may be interesting to compare the expectation of life in the subjects 
of the present essay with that of the male inhabitants of the country at 
large and of some of its chief cities. This comparison is made in the 
following table (V.), compiled from the Fifth Report of the Registrar- 
General, and presenting the expectation of life at intervals of five years 
from 20 years of age up to periods of life more or less advanced. All 
the columns consist of round numbers, which, in the case of the peerage 
and baronetage, express the number of years nearest to any unit. 

The table next following (VI.) also affords some interesting comparisons. 
It places side by side the expectation of life in the families of the peerage 
and baronetage, and some of the best known and most valued life 
tables. 

The life tables for the peerage and baronetage for England, for 
Sweden and Finland, and for the English annuitants, are calculated 
on the lives of males only, the remainder upon those of both sexes in 
varying proportions. The lives assured in the Equitable and Amicable 
were nearly all males. 
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75 
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27 


30 


31 


25 


23 


80 
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5 








40 


24 


27 


27 


22 


21 


85 
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4 








45 


21 


23 


24 


19 


18 


90 
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3 








50 


18 


20 


21 


16 


15 


95 
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2 








55 


15 


17 


17 


14 
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100 
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13 


14 


14 
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Table VI. 
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20 


38 


40 


38 


39 


41 


42 




40 






25 


35 


36 


36 


35 


38 


38 


38 


37 






30 


31 


33 


33 


32 


34 


34 


34 


34 






35 


27 


30 


30 


28 


31 


31 


30 


31 






40 


24 


27 


27 


25 


28 


27 


26 


27 






45 


21 


23 


24 


21 


24 


24 


22 


24 






50 


18 


20 


20 


18 


21 


20 


19 


20 






55 


15 


17 


17 


15 


18 


17 


16 


17 






60 


13 


14 


14 


12 


14 


14 


13 


14 






65 


10 


11 


12 


10 


12 


11 


10 


11 






70 


8 


8 


9 


7 


9 


9 


8 


9 






75 


6 


6 


7 


5 


7 


7 


6 


6 






80 


5 


5 


5 


4 


5 


5 


5 


5 






85 


4 


4 


3 


3 


4 


3 


4 


3 






90 


3 


3 


2 


3 


3 


3 


3 


2 






95 


2 


2 


, , 


2 


3 












100 


1 


• • 


• • 




•• 


•• 


•• 


•• 





A comparison of the columns of these two tables is less favourable 
than might have been anticipated to the higher classes, the expectation 
of life among the families of the peerage and baronetage being during 
the greater part of life less than in the whole of England, in the county 
of Surrey, in Sweden and Finland, among the persons (chiefly males) 
insured in the Equitable and Amicable, and among the French and 
English annuitants. On the other hand, the expectation of life is greater 
than among the inhabitants of the metropolis and Liverpool. 

In searching for an explanation of this somewhat unexpected result, 
two alternatives offer themselves; either the deaths recorded in the 
peerage and baronetage include those of an undue proportion of young 
persons, by which the expectation of life is made to appear less than it 
really is, or the sanatory condition of the entire class is less favourable 
than the many advantages they possess over the greater part of the com- 
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munity would lead us to expect. The former alternative does not appear 
very probable, as there is no obvious reason for the disparity just men- 
tioned. All males who attained the age of 21 or upwards have been in- 
cluded in the tables, without any other exception than those who perished 
by violence or accident. As death from these causes generally occurs 
comparatively early in life, these exceptions would tend to make the ex- 
pectation of life appear somewhat more favourable. The latter alterna- 
tive, therefore, namely, that the sanatory condition of the privileged 
classes is less favourable than that of the several classes included in the 
table, seems the more probable one. 

Assuming that the expectation of life is duly represented by the table, 
how, it may be asked, are we to account for its being less favourable 
than that of entire nations, and of classes of society including many per- 
sons placed under what are usually considered less advantageous circum- 
stances? It is not easy to find an answer to this question; but we are 
assisted in our search after a solution by observing that the expectation 
of life is more favourable for the more advanced ages than during early 
and mature manhood. Thus, while up to 55 years of age inclusive the 
expectation of life in one or more of the other columns exceeds that of 
the peerage and baronetage by three or four years, at no period beyond 
that age, if we except that of 65, does the difference exceed one year. 
At 65 years there is a difference of two years. At every period up to 55 
years, moreover, the expectation of life in the peerage and baronetage is 
as low as in any other column, and in several instances lower than in all 
the columns, while after 55 years it is, with the one exception of 65, 
higher than in some one or more of the other columns. 

It is at the earlier periods, therefore, that the expectation of life is 
most unfavourable. Does this admit of explanation? The facts which 
we at present possess do not furnish any clue to the true cause. Is the 
luxury which must needs accompany the command of ample means of 
self-indulgence a sufficient cause? Is the absence of those inducements 
to exertion which stir men in other classes of society to constant activity, 
and save them from many dangerous excesses, injurious to health ? Are 
both these causes combined sufficient to account fof the loss of a few 
years of life? It is by such queries as these that the difficult question 
just proposed must, be met. It cannot be satisfactorily answered. 

Leaving these questions, which do not admit of any satisfactory solu- 
tion, it is proposed to make use of the facts contained in the foregoing 
tables for the determination of one or two points of considerable interest. 

r l he first question which has suggested itself is whether the duration 
of life among the higher classes has varied at different periods ; and if 
so, whether, like that of the community at large, it has continued pro- 
gressively to increase ? 

With a view to the solution of this question, the several facts have 
been arranged according to their dates, during the earlier periods by 
centuries, and more recently by half centuries. The ages at death of all 
males born in the 13th, 14th, and 15th centuries, and in the first and 
last halves of the 16th and 17th centuries, and the first 45 years of the 
18th century, are thrown together, and the average taken. The last 
period has been made to include 45 instead of 50 years, inasmuch as from 
85 to 87 years (85 for the peerage and 87 for the baronetage) is thereby 
allowed to intervene between the last year of the term and the present 
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time, an interval sufficiently long to comprise the deaths of the greater 
number of persons born in those 45 years. The following table exhibits 
the results of this arrangement and calculation : — 

Table VII. — Duration of Life among the Higher Classes at different 

periods. 



Date of Birth. 


Number of 
Facts. 


Average 
Age. 


Date of Birth. 


Number of 
Facts. 


Average 
Age. 


1200—1300 
130IJ— 1400 
1400—1500 
1500—1550 


7 

9 

23 

52 


64-14 
45-44 
69-11 
71-27 


1550—1600 
1600—1650 
1650—1700 
1700—1745 


100 
192 
346 

812 


68-25 
63-95 
62-40 
64-13 



The facts from which the averages for the first three centuries are 
calculated are not sufficiently numerous to be entitled to much considera- 
tion ; and this observation applies with somewhat less force to the first 
half of the 16th century. But the averages for the last four periods are 
sufficiently numerous to yield an approximation to the true average. 
They lead to the following result : — that among males born from the 
middle of the 16th till the close of the 17th century, the expectation of life 
has diminished from 68i years to about 62J years, a decrease of nearly six 
years ; ar»d that among those born during the first half of the 18th cen- 
tury, it has again increased by nearly two years, namely, from 62 '40 to 
64' 13. This increase is evidently less than that which has really taken 
place, for the average for the latter period does not comprise all the 
deaths of males born in the first 45 years of the 18th century, and, 
without doubt, some few males born towards the close of that period 
were still alive at the date of the compilation of the Peerage, and 
Baronetage from which the facts used in this paper were taken. The 
number of such cases, however, must be necessarily very small, so that 
the average would probably be increased only by a fraction of an unit, 
and the difference would not exceed two years. The mean age of 189 
members of the families of the peerage born in the interval 1700-1 730, 
is 63-70. 

Both these results are curious, and should they derive confirmation 
from more precise investigations, will lead to much interesting dis- 
cussion. The progressive decrease in the value of life during three 
successive half centuries, and, if the number of facts on which the 
average for the first half of the 16th century is founded be deemed suf- 
ficient, for four successive half centuries, is extremely remarkable, and 
does not admit of a ready explanation. The increased value of life 
among those born in the first half of the 18th century, as compared with 
the period immediately preceding, may possibly be attributed to the 
marked improvement which has taken place in the habits of the upper 
classes since drunkenness was a fashionable vice and abstinence a 
reproach. It may admit of question whether the numbers in the table 
from the beginning of the 15th century to the middle of the 18th are 
not a fair representation of the effect on health of habits gradually de- 
generating till they reached the point of the most extreme intemperance, 
and then again gradually improving. These interesting questions must 
be left undecided till the facts contained in these tables have been 
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either confirmed or invalidated by inquiries of a more precise kind, 
founded ou facts better verified. 

The facts from which the tables are formed may be used to determine 
another question, of some little interest, namely, are there any particular 
ages marked by an excessive mortality ? The ancients, it is well known, 
attached great importance to certain ages, attributing to them unusual 
danger and a high mortality. These ages, which were designated as the 
climacteric years, are the 49th, the 63rd, and the 81st, entitled respec- 
tively the lesser climacteric, the climacteric, and the grand climacteric. 
Although the fanciful value attached to the number seven and its mul- 
tiples is perhaps a sufficient explanation of the importance attached to 
the first two periods, it may possibly have happened that a rude observa- 
tion of the ages at which death took place bore its part in the establish- 
ment of the theory. It may, therefore, be worth while to submit this 
theory to the test of facts. The inquiry, indeed, derives an additional 
interest from the occasional revival in modern times of the superstitious 
importance formerly attached to certain numbers. On referring to 
Table I. it will be seen that the number of deaths opposite the age of 
49 is somewhat in excess of the numbers in several preceding and suc- 
ceeding years. It exceeds by six deaths the number at the age of 47, 
which is the highest number for all the earlier ages, and by eight deaths 
the highest number for the next five years. The precise numbers are, 
at 49 years 45 deaths, at 47 years 39 deaths, and at 51 years 37 deaths. 
The number of deaths at the age of 63, on the other hand, falls short of 
the number in the year preceding by two deaths, and only exceeds the 
number in the 61st and 65th year by three deaths. Again, the number 
of deaths at 81 years of age, though somewhat greater than in the year 
following, and higher than in every preceding year, falls greatly short of 
the number in the year immediately preceding. Of the three climacteric 
years, then, there is only one (49, or the lesser climacteric,) which dis- 
plays any excess of deaths, aud, even in this case, the excess is not so 
large but that it may safely be attributed to a coincidence. If we include 
the year before and after each climacteric year, and compare this triad 
with the triads immediately preceding and following, we shall have the 
following results : — 





Years. 


Deaths. 


Years. 


Deaths. 


Years. 


Deaths. 


48, 


49, and 5(T 


. 108 


62, 63, and 64 . 


. 142 


80, 81, and 82 . 


. 118 


45 


46, and 47' . 


. 97 


59, 60, and 61 . 


. 129 


77, 78, and 79 . 


. 115 


51 


52, and 53 . 


. 104 


65, 66, and 67 . 


. 122 


83, 84, and 85 . 


. 78 



Although the triads comprising the climacterics exhibit a slight excess 
of deaths over the preceding and succeeding triads, the excess is not 
more considerable than in the case of other years to which no peculiar 
importance attaches. Thus the 33rd and 35th year, taken either sepa- 
rately or in connexion with the years immediately preceding or follow- 
ing, exhibit a similar excess. In the case of the three years immediately 
preceding that which comprises the 81st year, there is a great diminu- 
tion in the number of deaths, but it is only such a decrease as must 
happen towards the end of life, when the number living at each age 
must of necessity very rapidly decrease. From all that has been now 
stated, it would appear that there is no sufficient reason for attaching to 
the climacteric years an unusual importance, though there seems to be a 
slight increase of deaths at or about these years. 
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Other interesting inquiries might be founded upon the facts employed 
in this essay, but these are reserved till similar facts more carefully 
verified have been brought together. Records of such facts are not 
wanting, and it is the intention of the author to turn them to account 
with as little delay as possible. 

It will be seen that a more extensive use has been made of the mate- 
rials afforded by the Peerage in the present communication than in an 
able paper published some years since by Mr. Edmonds,* and that the 
Baronetage has also been laid under contribution. Mr. Edmonds's in- 
quiries were limited to the age of accession, periods of rule, and age of 
death of English peers, constituting the line of succession to 109 tides, 
and comprising 675 individuals. Of these 675 peers, the ages were 
specified in 432, those of the remainder were merely estimated. By- 
making use of all the male members of the families of the peerage and 
baronetage whose ages are stated or can be calculated, I have brought 
together a much greater number of facts, and have examined one or two 
questions not discussed in Mr. Edmonds' paper. 

Although the facts upon which the two papers are founded and the 
objects which they have in view are differeut, there is one point in which 
they admit of comparison. They both contain a table of the expectation, 
or mean duration, of life — that of Mr. Edmonds being calculated from a 
mean age, at intervals of 10 years, and the table contained in my own 
essay for every year of life from 18 years. It may be interesting to 
place side, by side the results for the years admitting of comparison. 
This is done in the following table, in which the ages 15, 25, 35, and 
50 are substituted for 14^, 24^, &c, occurring in Mr. Edmonds's 
table : — ■ 



Age- 



15 
25 
35 
50 



Peerage 
(Edmonds's.) 



41-59 
30-24 
25-59 
15-71 



Families 

of Peerage and 

Baronetage. 



34-59 
27-33 
17-92 



There is here a difference of four years at the age of 25, and of about 
two years at 35 and 50 respectively, in the expectation of life of the suc- 
cessors to the peerage, and of the families of the peerage and baronetage. 
This difference can scarcely be due to the mode of calculation, and 
therefore gives rise to a question of some interest. The families of the 
peerage and baronetage comprise a large proportion of persons urged by 
ordinary motives to wholesome exertion of body and mind, while the 
expectants of title may be fairly presumed to have a greater command 
of the means of self-indulgence, and less motive to those efforts, whether 
mental or bodily, by which men may be said to earn health and long 
life. It is not a little remarkable that the expectation of life among the 
male members of the families of the peerage and baronetage should ex- 
ceed by from two to four years the expectation of life for the same age 

* On the Duration of Life in the English Peerage, by T. R. Edmonds, Esq. 
Lancet, March 9, 1839. 
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among the successors to titles; and that the expectation of life in the 
former class falls short in a similar manner, and to a similar extent, of 
that of the entire kingdom and of the lives insured in the principal in- 
surance offices. There is here a coincidence which cannot be overlooked, 
and a fair ground for answering the question already proposed in the 
affirmative. In the unlimited command of the means of dangerous self- 
indulgence, and in the absence of the common motives to wholesome 
exertion, the expectants of titles differ as much from the other members 
of noble families as these latter from the mass of mankind ; and the effect 
in each case displays itself in broken health and a shorter average duratior 
of life. "When the duration of life shall be accurately ascertained for al. 
the several classes of society, it will probably be found that the labouring 
man, placed above want but always dependent upon his own exertions, 
attains a higher average age, as he undoubtedly reaches a higher extreme, 
than his richer and more luxurious superior. 



Comparison of the Sickness, Mortality, and prevailing Diseases 
among Seamen and Soldiers, as shown by the Naval and Military 
Statistical Reports. By T. Graham Balfour, M.D., Assistant 
Surgeon Grenadier Guards, &c. 

[Communicated by Lieut.-Col. Tulloch, F.S.S., #-c. Sfc., and read before the 
Statistical Society of London, ISth November, 1844.] 

Since the paper by Colonel Tulloch on the sickness, mortality, and 
prevailing diseases among seamen and soldiers in the Mediterranean, 
was read to the Society (15th February, 1841), another volume of re- 
ports on the health of the Navy has been published, and an opportunity 
thereby afforded of extending the comparison to the two services when 
exposed to the influence of a tropical climate. The volume alluded to 
comprises — 1st. The Cape of Good Hope, Western Africa, and the 
Mauritius; 2nd. The East India command ; and 3rd. The Home and 
various Forces. The first of these cannot be made available for our 
present purpose, because climates so diametrically opposed are included 
together, and there are several circumstances which render it impossible 
to institute a fair comparison between the home force and the troops in 
the United Kingdom. We shall, therefore, confine our observations to 
that portion of the Navy employed in the East India command. 

This command is of great extent, stretching from the tropic of Cancer 
to the 45th degree of south latitude, and from the 50th to the 150th 
degree of east longitude; the northern limit being the Isthmus of Suez, 
the southern the island of Tasmania. It includes all that part of the 
coast of Asia bounded by the Indian Ocean, the islands in that ocean, 
the British possessions of New Holland and Tasmania, and the islands 
in the North Pacific. The operations of the squadron, however, are 
principally directed to the shores of the Bay of Bengal, of the coast of 
Coromandel, and of the island of Ceylon, so that its service is chiefly 
intertropical. The only military force of which the sanatory condition 
can be brought into comparison with this portion of the Navy, by means 
of the Statistical Reports, are the European troops in Ceylon. The fol- 
lowing table shows the amount of sickness, mortality, and invaliding in 
the two services respectively, from 1830 to 1836 inclusive:— 



